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JAPANESE NATURE STENCILS 


HE other day the manager of one of Boston’s leading 

Japanese shops called my attention to some interesting 
stencils that have practicable applications in school work. These 
stencils seem to be made for the amusement and instruction 
of young Japanese children, as the print on the box cover 
shows two such youngsters absorbed in their use and inci- 
dentally acquiring that manual skill for which the nation is 
famous. 

The stencils are punched in thick brown paper, apparently 
taken from old native books, as one side is covered with characters 








which have nothing to do with the stencilling. The designs 
represent mammals, fishes, and plants and are very effective 
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and interesting as may be seen from the accompanying repro- 
ductions. With each box there are sheets of plain paper, a stick 
of India ink with a grinding stone for it, and a thick brush for 
making the pictures. 

My first thought of a use for these stencils was in connec- 
tion with cover designs for pupils’ nature booklets. Our normal 
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school pupils make many of these booklets and the making of 
cover designs often consumes more time than I like to spare 
from the subject matter. Here it seemed was an effective way 
to save time and yet get attractive results, and we are now 
using these stencils for the covers of some of the booklets to 
great advantage. When India ink is used on gray covers the 
effect is excellent, and I am planning various color combinations 
that should also prove attractive. Such a use of the stencils 
is practicable in any grade; the youngest pupils can use them 
and the older pupils will find them of fascinating interest. 
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Another use that seemed feasible was that of making solar 
prints on Van Dyke solar paper, these prints to be used by pasting 
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on the covers of booklets or to illustrate such booklets. These 
prints proved very easy to make, and very effective as illustra- 
tions. The accompanying pictures are from such prints. 
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In the lower grades these stencils can be used to great advan- 
tage by both teacher and pupils to illustrate various nature stories. 
The classic tales of the cat and the mouse would find a fitting 
picture in one here reproduced, and the various rabbit stories 
could be illustrated by another. The stencils are large enough 
to make pictures for class use in the hands of the teacher, and 
the simple mass treatment to get the action is just what appeals 
to young children. 

There is apparently a great variety of these stencils avail- 
able in Japan. It is desirable that more of them should appear 
on sale here. 


CLARENCE M. WEED 


State Normal School 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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STORIES WITH SCISSORS 


T is always an inspiration to me to visit a school building 

early in the morning, for then I often have a chance to attend 
an informal meeting held by the teachers before the beginning 
of the morning session where subjects pertaining to life and 
not to the schoolroom are under discussion. 

There is a spontaneity that is refreshing with outbursts 
of confidence and enthusiasm that are never found at a grade 
meeting where note-books and pencils are in evidence. Here 
questions are asked, ideas are expressed, and suggestions given, 
all of which help me to better understand the needs of the teachers. 

Not long ago I attended one of these morning parties and 
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listened while a primary teacher was giving an account of her 
experiences when visiting schools in a progressive city not far 
away. ‘The free-hand paper cutting was wonderful, and made 
a great display on the screen,”’ she remarked, “but when I looked 
the work over I found it was done by three or four of the unusually 
bright children of the class. Whenever I give a lesson in free- 
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BARBER STORIES WITH SCISSORS 





hand paper cutting this is my experience, two or three children 
will get good results while the others get almost nothing and 
are soon discouraged and will not try.” 

This remark gave me food for thought and I determined 
to present a paper cutting lesson in such a manner that the entire 
class would have good results, for it is very discouraging for 
the children to exert themselves and find they have absolutely 








PLATE B 
nothing to show for their endeavors. It seems rather unjust, 
too, to show again and again upon the screen the results of 
some genius while the other earnest little workers are never 
recognized. 

I chose as a subject for a third grade lesson, ‘“‘The House 
That Jack Built” and began by showing the children a house 
that I had cut with chimney, doors, windows and blinds. Then 
I slowly drew a house on the board pointing out certain features 
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and questioning the children concerning the height as compared 
with the width, the size of doors, windows, etc. (Plate I.) (A 
toy card-board house would be valuable in this work.) 

The children then very lightly sketched the house on arith- 
metic paper, striving to represent the correct proportions and 
to make the doors and windows straight. When these were 
finished and cut out the children were over-joyed with their success, 





PLATE lt 


for nearly every child had a satisfactory house and was eager 
to try the next object which was Jack, the builder of the house. 
Before taking this up I drew upon the board simple proportions 
of the human figure, pointing out the relations of the parts; head, 
body, legs, arms, hands, and feet. Then together we tried two 
or three figures in outline and in mass. (Plate II.) The children 
chose the most satisfactory form and carefully cut it out. 
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In many of the grades the teachers undertook to give the 
cutting lesson of the dogs and cats after I had either made simple 
sketches on the board or upon paper for their use. (Plate IV.) 
Some of the braver ones told me they attempted to draw before 
the class as I had done pointing out the proportion and the rela- 
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PLATE W 


tion of the parts as well as the characteristics of the animals, 
and were surprised at their progress. 

The milk maids, cows, rats, and bags of malt were worked 
out in the same way as the other objects. (Plates III and V.) 

Lessons presented in this way encouraged the children as 
well as the teachers and stimulated them to greater efforts. 

Recently a teacher of experience said to me regarding draw- 
ing in the primary grades, “It is as necessary to guide and direct 
a child in his drawing as in his reading or writing. If you leave 
him to draw objects without pointing out certain features he 
will progress slowly; unless restricted, a child will do thoughtless 
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and careless work.” There is much wisdom in this remark. 
The only way to develop the powers of the child in this particular 
line of work is to constantly drill him to observe the proportions 
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and characteristics of different objects and to carefully represent 
them in mass or outline. 

Primary drawing is very mechanical as compared with the 
work of the advanced grades. Children learn more readily 
by imitation and for this reason every primary teacher should 
summon courage to attempt to draw before the children a few 
elementary forms of birds and animals. In a short time she 
will realize she has builded better than she knew. 











PLATE V. 


EDITH ATHENA BARBER 


Director of Art 
Newport, Rhode Island 














ANIMALS THAT WILL STAND 


NE of the red letter days in the calendar of 
«My memory is in the month of March, just 
nine years ago. The original day was any- 
thing but brilliant. The earth was gray 
with muddy snow, the sky was gray with 
dripping clouds. I felt gray myself—biue 
gray, as I approached on foot a shabby 
gray schoolhouse set in a clearing in the 
gray woods by the side of a lonely road in 
one of the out-of-the-way towns of Massa- 
chusetts. I knew what the schoolhouse 
would contain:—a handful of children, 
assorted sizes, fascinated into an astonished 
and silent contemplation of the strange 
visitor; a young and embarrassed teacher, nervously anxious to 
make a good impression; a drawer containing a few odd speci- 
mens of labored writing and drawing; the old odor of seasoned 
wood, wood ashes, and generations of children; the loud ticking 
of the clock in a silence that could be felt. 

I knocked. The teacher herself came to the door. Embar- 
rassed? Not she! ‘“O, Mr. Bailey,” she said, with unmistakable 
pleasure, with an assurance born of a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance,—apparently, “I’m so glad you’ve come! It was so good 
of you to tramp ’way out here in the rain, when you know you 
didn’t really have to! Children, this is our friend, Mr. Bailey. 
He used to visit the Normal School every year; he can draw a 
good deal better than I can, and he will help us with our pug dog.” 
During this happy introduction, punctuated with little commas 
of laughter by the teacher and with a period of hand clapping 
by the children, I had managed to get out of my overcoat and 
overshoes, and out of my gloomy mood! ‘Where is your pug 
dog?” I asked the children. ‘O, he isn’t anywhere, yet,” the 
teacher replied, with a laugh in which the children joined; ‘‘we 
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have been trying to get him onto our blackboard, and all we can 
get there that looks right is his tail!”” By this time a bright-eyed 
little chap, forgetful of everything but his desire to see the whole 
of the pug dog, had slipped from his seat, found a piece of chalk, 
and made his way to my side. ‘“Here’s the chalk,” said he. 

I took it and began to draw the pug dog, drawing according 
to the directions elicited from the children through questions, 
“Has he a long nose or a short one? Are his ears large or small? 
Are they pointed or round? Do they stand up or hang down?” 
etc., etc. Presently the pug dog was on the blackboard to the 
entire satisfaction of the children, for the drawing reflected all 
they knew and a little more. But the teacher was not satisfied. 
She wanted a pug dog cut from paper that she could trace around 
for the smallest children to color. Of course I, was glad to cut 
a dog from paper. I sat unceremoniously on one of the old plank 
desks “down front,” and began cutting. For the fun of it I 
began with the tip of the dog’s curly tail, cutting and “thinking 
out loud,” that the children might follow the mental process. 
The smaller children one by one left their seats and gathered 
around me. I finished the dog, put my scissors in my pocket 
and held the paper silhouette standing between my fingers on 
the edge of the desk in front. Just then I felt a very warm, 
very fat little hand taking hold of one of mine. I gave it a bit 
of a squeeze to assure it that it was welcome, and went on to 
finish what I was saying about the silhouette. Then I looked 
to see the face that belonged to the little hand. It was so eager, 
with big eyes watching the paper dog; but as I looked the eyes 
were raised to mine. There was a shade of keen disappointment 
in them. “I thought he was going to stand alone!” he said. 
“He shall!’ I exclaimed, with a sudden inspiration. “We will 
make a dog that can stand on this desk and look at a book. How 
absurd to make dogs that can’t stand!’ And that instant all 
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the standing animals in this School Arts Book, and more too, 
sprang up in my mind, as the Indians used to spring up from 
the prairie grass in the “penny dreadfuls.”” I cut and cut, and 
laughed and laughed with the children. We forgot all about 
school, and order, and being strangers, and everything else, 
except the fun of creating more animals. Everything I cut 
suggested something new to the children. We had a barnyard- 
full, and a circus-full, and an Alice-in-Wonderland-full of animals. 
We forgot to listen to the clock, and Miss Minnehaha and I were 
late to the teachers’ meeting. 

Since that March day the doing of a disagreeable duty has 
held a sort of fascination for me. I go forward into it with a 
glow of expectancy. Perhaps again some hand will grasp mine 
and thrill me with a new idea. Perhaps out of the midst of 
another gray day will spring something capable of yielding 
perpetual delight,—like these animals. I always work myself 
into merriment in cutting them, and to children they are the 
ne plus ultra of paper cutting. 

How many times since that day I have gone into a gloomy 
schoolroom where a prim centurionic woman was holding thirty 
children to a foolish time schedule and an artificial code of man- 
ners, and by means of my pocket scissors and a few scraps of 
paper have upset the Dagon made of printed matter and red tape, 
and freed the children for one brief half-hour from the domination 
of that priestess with her terrible false god. The children simply 
cannot resist these innocent-looking animals. Cut these skil- 
fully in a primary room and the children will come out of their 
seats as the children of Hamlein came out of their homes to 
follow the Piper. 

But the best part of it all is that the cutting of such animals 
is the most educational sort of paper cutting I know of. Try it. 
You will have to think the animal in three dimensions while 
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you cut him in two dimensions. Take this pug dog, for example. 
In the beginning it is easier to do a little drawing first, to aid 
in thinking out the form,—but you can’t do that in cutting before 
children. When drawing the first part of the flat, A, one must 
think’ of the dog in side view. When adding B, one must think 
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of the dog in top view. A pug dog is thicker through the shoulders, 
ab, than through the hind quarters, c d,—just the opposite of a 
horse. Having drawn B, and determined thereby the direction 
of the center line, f g, or axis of the flat, (the line upon which 
it must be folded for cutting), one must think of the tail as added 
at C, developed and laid off at D; and of the line of the neck and 
head as added at E, developed and laid off in top view, as at F. 
The ears must be thought of as in side view, but they must 
be added in plan, in such a way that they will fold up at 
the right angle, and bend over at the tips, to make the 
face look natural in front view. A new problem lies in 
wait at every turn. The planning of the flat calls for 
every watt of imaging power one possesses, and the cutting 
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of it calls for the sharpest possible visualizing of every detail 
of the animal. The flats of several animals and birds are given 
herewith, and photographs of the flats folded into shape are 
reproduced in the half-tone plates.* 

*These flats, from which, when folded into shape, the photographs for the other 


plates were made, unfortunately were not cut to scale, and the relative sizes are some- 
what amusing unless the animals are grouped as in the illustrations 
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ANIMALS THAT WILL STAND BAILEY 





Use a quite stiff but not too thick paper. The curled tails 
and feathers are made by “‘scraping,”—by drawing the paper 
under the thumb across the edge of the scissors. Inasmuch 
as no paste is required, this kind of paper cutting is the cleanest 
and least objectionable from a sanitary point of view. 

I know of no “paper construction,’ “cardboard modeling,” 
or any other “constructive busy work” for elementary grades 
which calls for such definite knowledge of facts, requires such 
clear thinking, offers such a scope for the imagination, affords 
so much manual training to the square inch, and gives so much 
pleasure, as the making of animals that will stand. 





HENRY TURNER BAILEY 











STUDIES IN LINE 
II. THE CURVE OF FORCE 


NE of the characteristic curves of those nations that had the 

keenest, most subtle sense of delicate proportion and beauty 
of line, namely, the Egyptians and the Greeks, is the curve of 
force, characteristic also of some of nature’s most graceful forms: 
among the trees, the palm and the elm are obvious examples; 
among the flowers, the morning-glory and the golden-rod. 

In the examples here given we have in plate I some types 
of Egyptian work, at the top the natural lotus transformed by 
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conventionalization into the leading motif of Egyptian art. 
The lotus bud, where the curve is most evident, is said to have 
formed the motif of such capitals as those shown in plate II, 
a portion of the great temple of Karnak. The curve reappears 
in another position in the so-called palm-leaf capitals of Egypt. 
In plate I notice how all the lines, even those of the beetle’s 
legs in the sacred scarabzeus, follow the same refined curve. 

The painted ornamental details, figures III and IV, the 
profiles of Doric columns, figure V, the curves of the splendid 
echinus molding and all the honeysuckle ornament in plate VI, 
show characteristic Greek work. 
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Creek Profiles 














MUZZEY STUDIES IN LINE 





Practice with brush strokes similar in movement to these 
fine lines is invaluable for giving sureness of touch. 
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Greek Fragment, Athens, 
This same curve reappears in some of the Greek vases 


shown in plate VII, and in the Pompeian bronzes, plate VIII. 
The room devoted to the “little bronzes’’ in the Naples Museum 
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Greek Vases of the Corinthian Style, Archwological Museum Florence 






























STUDIES IN LINE MUZZEY 





contains the most exquisite, examples of classic art as shown 
in articles for domestic use, of which these candelabra from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, plate IX, are examples. They 
exhibit the beauty of the straight line and the springing curve. 

Notice how the same curve gives vigor to the movement 
in the acanthus foliage in the lower part of the sculptured column 





Romanesque Ornament, Church of San Antino, Siena 


from Rome, plate X. Here is acanthus foliage at its best. This 
fragment is now in the cathedral at Siena. This acanthus was 
transformed by every nation through whose hands it passed, 
but the curves controlling it remained the same, as this piece 
of Romanesque work from the church of San Antino, near Siena, 
plate XI, gives evidence. 

In plate XII, we see the curve again in the famous gargoyles of 
the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Gothic building in its entire 
development owes its strength and power to this springing curve. 
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Gothie Crockets and Gargoyles, Tower of the Cathedral of Notre Dame, Paris 





























A Breaking Wave, by Hiroshigi 
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Notice the evidences of this in plate XIII, the interior of West- 
minster Abbey. The orientals know the power of this same curve. 
See it in this breaking wave, figure XIV, and in the lines of this 
Japanese landscape, by Hiroshigi, figure XV. 





Landscape by Hiroshigi. 


While it is hardly to be expected that very young children 
will at first appreciate these outlines, frequent reference to them 
will have its effect, and the results will be seen in the drawing 
of plant forms, in modeling, and in other simple handwork. 
The illustrations are full of suggestions for modeling, carving, 
stenciling, block-printing, metal working, and wood-turning. 


ALICE B. MUZZEY 
The Horton Studios, Buffalo, New York 





























MARCH 


March blew a blast from a northern horn, 
As over the hills he rushed at morn; 

He roused the trees with his powerful breath, 
And shouted “Life’’ to the sleep of death. 


He knocked at the door of the buried rill, 
And marveled that her voice was still; 

He shouted “Sing,” and the gates flew wide, 
And the singing rill cheered the countryside. 


He wrecked Jack Frost’s quaint filagree; 
He whistled the birds from the southern sea; 
And with wind and sun and tapping rain, 
He awakened the world to its work again. 
Minnie E.. Hays 


*The illustration is a drawing by Helen Hanka, 10 years old, Wausau, Wisconsin 
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ANNOTATED OUTLINES 
APRIL 


HE return of the tide of life, so charmingly described by 
Lowell in The Vision of Sir Launfal, cannot be ignored 
in April, when 
Whatever of life hath ebbed away 


Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay. 


Something of that prophetic stir in nature, something of 
the new music in the air, of the new beauty pushing forth from 
sod and twig, should be found in the schoolroom. The school 
work should blossom with color and ornament. 


KINDERGARTEN 


The little flowers came through the ground, 
At Easter time, at Easter time; 

They raised their heads and looked around, 
At happy Easter time. 

And every pretty bud did say, 

Good people, bless this holy day, 

For Christ is risen the angels say, 
At happy Easter time. 


This is the waking-up time with all Nature. Need we wonder that the 
ever restless children are more restless. Are we inclined to fret at the appear- 
ance of this annual Spring-fever, then let us sing with Bliss Carmen 


“Make me over, Mother April, 
When the sap begins to stir!” 


If necessary let us sing it again and again until we can sing with honest 
fervor 
‘Make me anything but neuter 
When the sap begins to stir!” 


April is such a busy month! She uses to advantage every device at her 
command. The brooks come rollicking through the meadows with a merry 
sound. The robins and bluebirds call from the tree-tops and we must lend 
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our ears to “the tiny piping frogs that wet their whistles in the lowlands.” 
“The butterflies too,” says Gibson, “are now frequenting the tender foliage of 
the willow by the brook.” 

April softens the ground with her showers; encourages sprouting life with 
the warmth of her sunshine and coaxes with her alternate tears and smiles 
the snow-drop, the crocus and the daffodil into blossoming. 

The real Easter thought has undoubtedly dawned in the minds of the 
children. The significance of the resurrection may be impressed in a most 
beautiful way if the teacher has had forethought in preparing for the season. 
The bulbs should be ready to blossom and the chrysalis to tell its story. 


The season offers ample opportunity for interesting and 
pleasing work with pencil and brush. 


For suggestions for Kaster see Plate I. 


Chickens: Shell cut from white paper, chicken from yellow paper, 
mount gray. 

Rabbits: White crayon was used for filling in the brown outline of the 
rabbit which was traced on gray paper. The silhouette was cut from a plain 
piece of white paper, ears and eyes tinted pink, and grass made green by the 
children. The ends of the ground should be pasted together to make the rabbit 
stand. 


Butterfly: Blue crayon used for the wings, brown for the body. The 
background was covered with blue crayon before the card was mounted. 


Crocus: Painted from the object. B'ossom violet, leaves green, back- 
ground green. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS WORK 


For the younger children. 


On Plate II, the first illustration is an arrangement of crocuses which 
was outlined for the children to fill in with cvlored pencils. The drawing is 
mounted on a background of violet, a plain wash of liquid color done by the 
children. 

The second illustration, Plate II, shows painting within an outline. 
The paper crocuses were colored and mounted by the children; the background 
on which the sheet is pasted has a wash of liquid color; the grass was done 
with waxed crayon. 
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APRIL OUTLINES 





Simplified outlines of butterflies, birds, and fishes are also good for 
coloring. 


Designing with colored pencils on dotted paper, see VIII. 


For the older children. 
Designing with colored pencils on dotted paper, XI and XII. 
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APRIL OUTLINES 





On Plate III are examples of painting 
from the object, the Easter lily and the 
snow-drop. 

Plate IV gives suggestions for outline 
sewing. 

Suitable subjects for clay work this 
month are eggs, fish, a hen on a box-nest. 


Froébel’s birthday, April 21st, 
should be celebrated with appro- 
priate exercises. 


Plates V and VI offer suggestions for 
work by younger and older children. The 
German flag made from paper is easier 
when made like 1, but more picturesque 
when made like 2. Colors black, white, 
and red. Portraits of Frébel may be used 
in various ways, according to the ability of 
the children: mounted, mounted with a 
frame, mounted with a drawing of the 
flag, mounted with a drawing of a daisy. 


“Lovingly he planned for children 
Happy work and merry play; 
And our hearts are glad and grateful 
As we sing of him to-day.” 
A. W. D. 





PRIMARY 


While the work of April, May, and June will have to do 
primarily with decorative design, in these first grades no formal 
course in design is advisable. The work should follow the calen- 
dar, and center about Easter, and Arbor Day, and Patriots’ Day 
in April; May Day and Memorial Day in May, and Promotion 
Day in June. The design should be incidental to the other 
work. 
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APRIL 





FIRST YEAR. Make illustrations of The Coming of Spring. 


On Plate A, the first illustration shows how a child on the Atlantic sea- 
board thinks about the coming of Spring. This drawing is by Alice Curran, 
of Islip, Long Island. A little lady of eight years, in that part of the world, 
knows what it means when the wild geese begin to fly northward. The second 
drawing is by a little girl in a primary school in Wausau, Wisconsin, 


‘ 
ines ietint liadne aeecinene ‘2 





Consuelo Jawort. That shows how spring makes itself felt in that region. 
The first drawing on Plate B gives the sure sign of spring in West Bridge- 
water, Mass. It is by Lawrence Jepson. 


SECOND YEAR. Make illustrations appropriate to April. 


The first drawing on Plate B, already referred to, is of course appropriate 
to April; so also are the second and third. The picture of the birds arriving 
in the rain is by Louise Koelech, Woonsocket, R. I.; that of the little girl 
going to school in the rain is by Clara Kleven, Seattle, Wash. The secret 
of securing good work both inthis and in the previous grade is Definiteness. 
Be sure that the pupils have a clear image of what they propose to draw. 
Have the results criticised by the children. Repeat the drawing in the light 
of the criticism. 


THIRD YEAR (U). Make drawings to show What April 
Brings. 
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The aim is to focus the minds of the pupils 
more sharply on objects. The subject may be 
interpreted rather vaguely, so far as individual 
objects are concerned, as in the first drawing 
on Plate C, Arbor Day, by Frank Miller, 
Warsaw, N. Y.; but the girl with the hoop, on 
the same plate, by Marion Lane, Blue Island, 
Ill., is better. The boy with the top, Plate D, 
by George Gendron,. Southbridge, Mass., the 
girl skipping rope, by Mary Hughes, Great Falls, 
Montana, and the hen and chickens, by Gertrude 
Gliesch, W. Manitowoc, Wis., are good examples 
of the kind of work to aim at. (The catkins 
of the birch, alder, pussy willow, etc., are also 
good subjects.) Such drawing involves close 
observation, and no little skill. Such work 
cannot be secured the first time trying. Draw, 
criticise, draw again; criticise, discuss, draw 
again; and the same repeated, is the only 
road to good average results. 


(3 In all the work of these three grades 
use whatever mediums of expression will best 
serve. Among the mediums used in the illus- 
trations reproduced are pencil, colored crayons, 
ink, washes of color, charcoal, and combina- 
tions of two or more of these. 


GRAMMAR 


In these grades two lines of work 
should be carried on during April, May, 
and June, resulting at last in one care- 
fully thought out and beautiful decora- 
tive design. One line should be draw- 
ing based on the study of nature; the 
other should be design based on the 
study of ornament. In grades IV, V, 
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¢ « v} and VI, the nature work should be 
1 dominant; in grades VII, VIII, and IX, 
the design should be emphasized. 





tnt @ FOURTH YEAR. 1. Review color. 
8 (~) Make a special siudy of Hues of Color. 
4 


Pupils in this grade are supposed to be able 
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The School Arts Book for June 1907, and also 
outline for October work published in Septem- 
ber 1907.) Make scales of hues similar to 


to use intelligently such terms as spectrum, 
standard color, tint, shade, hue. (See outline 
for September work in this grade published in 
that shown at 4 (Plate 2618). 





2. Make a color study of some 
plant exhibiting hues of a color. 


Select for example the cowslip (marsh 


marigold) and have the pupils see the series of 
hues running from yellow (sepals inside) to 
green-yellow (sepals outside) through yellow- 
green (stems), to green (leaves); but have 
them see also that the “‘green’’ is not standard 
— green because having some yellow in it, and 
(a that the “‘yellow”’ is not standard yellow because 
having traces of green in it. Make a careful 
drawing of the specimen and color it as truth- 
fully as possible. Upon the same sheet make 
a diagram of five rectangles and color it to 
form an analogous scale suggested by the 
plant. Make the first rectangle flower color, 
the second, bud color, the third, stem color, 


re the fourth, under-leaf color, the fifth, upper- 
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leaf color. The illustration at D2 shows 
a sheet by Marion Champlin, Southbridge, 
Mass., with what is required and a bit of 
design and the bumblebee thrown in. The 
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plant Marion studied is the yellow star grass (hypoxis erecta). The dandelion, 
the yellow daffy, the buttercup and several other yellow-flowered plants 
are quite as good a subject for study as the cowslip. 

FIFTH YEAR. (U). 1. Review color. Make a special 
study of complementary colors. 





Make clear the meaning of complementary colors using such a diagram 
as that shown at 5 (Plate 2618). Show that there are many pairs of comple- 
mentary hues, that the complementary standards are but types, central types of 
complementary colors; that complementary hues are much more common both 
in nature and in art. Make a color circle like that shown at 5 with comple- 
mentary colors opposite. 


2. Make a color study of some plant exhibiting comple- 
mentary hues of color. 


Select some flower, for example the violet, and study its coloring. See 
that while the tones of foliage and flowers are not exactly complementary, 
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they suggest complements. Make a care- 
ful drawing of the specimen and color 
it as truthfully as possible. Upon the 
same sheet make a diagram similar to 
that shown at E and place three hues 
of green found in the foliage in the lower 
oblongs and three other colors found in 
the flowers in the upper oblong. See 
that the larger oblongs contain in each 
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case the hues which appear most prom- 
inently in the plant. 

The illustration at F is the drawing 
of the Blue-eyed Grass (Sisyrinchium 
Bermudiana) by Lodia Derosier, Grade 
VI, Woonsocket, R.I. The original was 
drawn with the brush direct, but the 
drawing required may be drawn in pencil 
and colored. A thoughtful drawing true 
to the facts is the thing desired. The 
drawing and the diagram should be well 
balanced on the sheet. 


SIXTH YEAR. 1. Review 
color. Make a special study of 
monochromatic coloring. 
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Make first a neutral scale of five tones, white, black, middle value, light, 
and dark, in the order which these words indicate (see figure 6, Plate 2618). 
In a corresponding series of circles make a scale having white in the upper 
circle and some strong color in the lower circle. In the central circle place 
a tone half way between white and the strong color in value. Place tints in 
the other circles to complete an ordinary scale. It is not necessary that the 
color in the lower circle in this scale should be a standard color, in fact some 
hue of color is preferable. The aim of the exercise is to give pupils training 
in striking a middle tone between two others in an orderly scale. 


2. Make a color study of some plant exhibiting mono- 
chromatic coloring. 


Perhaps a strictly monochromatic scale cannot be found, but any plant 
with white or green flowers will serve as an illustration. The white trillium 
such as that in illustration G, drawn by K. A., VI Grade, Seattle, Wash., is 
a good subject. Make a careful drawing of the plant and upon the same 
sheet a scale showing approximately the amount of each color, in an orderly 
scale of tones. 


SEVENTH YEAR. (U). Select some subject for decorative 
design involving the squared pattern; and begin the study of 
Rhythm of Measure. 


The subject selected for this Outline is a Place Cloth, to be worked in 
cross stitch. 

By means of such sketches on the blackboard as those shown at H teach 
Rhythm of Measure—The ordered variation of measures in the parts of any- 
thing —“‘Ordered”’ variation: ‘The important fact is that order is the result 
of method.”* The Greek fret is perhaps the best example of pure rhythm 
of measure. A square of a certain size is the measure of every part, not only 
of the “pattern” but in many cases of the spaces also. The order of variation 
in such bits of ornament is easily recognizable; the method can be followed. 

1. Make a careful copy of a fret, using squared paper. Square the paper 
first, if necessary, ruling lines both ways (perpendicular) from one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch apart, according to desire. For illustrations see Miss Muzzey’s 
Studies in Line, The School Arts Book, December, 1907. 


*The Genesis of Art Form, by George Lansing Raymond, Chapter III A valuable 
book if one really cares to think seriously about any form of art 
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2. Make sketches of budding twigs, with special reference to rhythm 
of measure as exemplified in the lengths of parts, relative sizes of buds, bud 
scales, etc. The first illustration on Plate K, by William Sessions, Grade VII, 
Hampden, Mass., shows the best sort of subject. 
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EIGHTH YEAR. Select some subject for decorative design 
involving the use of the stencil; and begin the study of Rhythm 
of Movement. 


The subject selected for this Outline is a Porch Pillow, to be worked in 
stencil. 

By means of such sketches on the blackboard as those shown at I teach 
Rhythm of Line, or perhaps better Rhyme. As Rhythm is a repetition of stress 
or accent or duration with a certain variation, so Rhyme is the repetition of 
a character, form, or movement with a certain variation. Straight horizontal 
lines rhyme with other straight horizontal] lines, curves rhyme with curves 
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when parallel or nearly so. Study Plate I for suggestions. Other illustra- 
tions will immediately occur to the thoughtful. 

1. Make a careful copy of a fret or other ornament, such for example, 
as those given by Miss Muzzey in the last December number of The School Arts 
Book. Notice particularly the rhyming sets of lines (two sets, three sets or 
four sets—never more) in such forms as those of the inlaid wood, p. 306. 

2. Make sketches from the bursting buds, especially large ones like the 
horse chestnut buds, at different stages of their development, with special 
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reference to Rhythm of Line, more especially with reference to the “Rhyming 
Sequence” to be observed in the unfolding parts. The second illustration, 
Plate K, from a drawing by Elizabeth Woodward, Grade VII, Dover, Mass., 
shows a good type of drawing, the earliest in a series showing progress of growth. 


NINTH YEAR. Select some subject for decorative design 
involving printed or painted ornament; and begin the study of 
Interrelation of Line. 

The subject selected for this Outline is a Promotion Day Program, to be 
drawn in ink and printed in two colors. 

By means of blackboard sketches such as suggested on Plate J, and as 
many other illustrations as can be gathered by the children and teacher work- 
ing together, teach Interrelation of Line, or Rhythm of Movement. “Joint 
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action or movement”? among the parts of a whole. Show how the eye follow- 
als ing the principal line of one part is gracefully introduced to the next part, 
| and carried on without a jolt thence to still other parts of the design. Show 
s how, in the best designs even the smallest parts are linked in with other parts 
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to form continuous “paths” or lines through the design, or masses of certain 
shapes. Study Plate J for suggestion. 

1. Make a careful copy of some good design illustrating to an unusual 
degree, interrelation of line, such, for example, as the Lotus Border in Miss 
a> Muzzey’s article, “Studies in Line.” 

2. Make sketches from the spring growths, especially those in which 
interrelations of line are evident. The third illustration on Plate K, the violet 
by Ruth Eaton, Grade VII, Bellows Falls, Vt., is a good example of the sort 
of drawing desired—a drawing in which all the parts “hold together” to form 
a pleasing whole, where all the parts fall gracefully into place within the mass 
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of the whole. The fern shoots by Rena St. Croix, Bellows Falls, Vt., and the 
marsh marigolds by Effie Sandelin, Calumet, Michigan, are also good examples 
of well massed details. a. 


HIGH 
FREE HAND 


I. Historic Art-Book or Leaves on Roman Architecture 
and ornament. 


In dealing with the last of the so-called classic schools of art, emphasis 
should be placed upon progress made in the construction of buildings; the use 
of borrowed decorative features; and the development of variety in kinds of 
buildings brought about by the practical application of constructive and 
artistic knowledge. 

Follow the general plan given in the other outlines on this subject of 
Historic Art. The rendering of the written account may be varied by having 
it take the form of a letter written from Rome. The following outline of 
points to be covered may assist in the instruction of the subject. 


1. The People--Character compared with that of the Egyptians and Greeks. 
2. Character of their Art. 


(1.) Prolific. (3.) Ornate. 

(2.) Practical. 4.) Structural superiority. 
3. The Greek Influence. 

(1.) Use of the 3 orders. 3.) Use of ornament. 


(2.) Use of the pediment. 
4. Development in use of Column. 


(1.) As a support. c.) The monolith. 
(2.) As an ornament. d.) The storied arcade. 
(a.) The engaged column. 3-) The composite capital. 


(b.) The pilaster. 
5. The Etruscan Influence. 
a.) The Arch (barrel vault). 
6. Development of the Arch. 
1.) The groined Arch. 3.) The Apse. 
2.) The dome. 
7. Ornament. 
1.) Borrowed types. 3-) The foliated scroll and rosette. 
2.) Development of the acanthus. (4.) Use of genii and grotesques. 
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8. Monuments in Rome. 
(1.) The Pantheon. (c.) Agpenmence { Exterior ° \ . 
(a.) Its history and use. ‘ { Interior 
(b.) Its plan. (d.) Its constructive features. 
(2.) Principal buildings of the Roman Forum. 
(a.) The arches. (c.) The Bacillicas. | 
(b.) The temples. (d.) The Palaces. 
(3.) The Colosseum. 
(a.) Its history and use. (c.) Its appearance. 
(b.) Its plan. 
4.) The Baths of Caracella. 
(a.) Their history and use. (b.) Their plan. 
II. Draw six illustrations of Roman Art to illustrate text written. 
1. The Acanthus from cast in pencil outline. 
2. Tracing or copy of the plan of the Pantheon. 
3. Tracing or copy of a scroll showing application of the Acanthus unit. 
4. Tracing or copy of a rosette. 
5. Tracing of a barrel vault. 1 
6. Tracing of a groined vault. 
It is important to supplement these illustrations with pictures, (prints 


or photographs), of some of the famous buildings. We take orders for Perry 
Pictures and then sell them to the pupils. 


III. Copy Text and insert Illustrations. 
IV. Print Cover or Title Page. 


It is not necessary to take time to ornament this cover or title page, although 


our pu 


pils have done so as outside, voluntary work. Their enthusiasm for 


these historic art papers never seems to flag. The making of these three books 
has been a part of the Freshman work in our Wellesley High School for a 
number of years, and the interest in them is apparently as keen with the mem- 


bers of 


each new class as with their predecessors. The knowledge of historic 


art thus gained forms a background upon which more definite study of the owe 
zsthetic character of art and the appreciation of the principles of beauty in ® 


design 
In 


may be developed. 
the visit to an Art Museum which follows each lecture, more emphasis 


is placed upon the qualities of beauty shown in the original examples of the 


collecti 


ons, and less upon their historic or constructive importance. 
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V. Resume object drawing in pencil from groups of objects. 


Continued practice in outline pencil drawing has been given in drawing 
from the casts during the work on Historic Art. Drill along this line may be 
given for the rest of the month in drawing from groups of objects. Tone 
drawing in pencil may be added. Before beginning work in pencil shading, 
make practice sheets of four or five tones within oblong blocks. Use the 
pencil sharpened to a half chisel point, and try for even definite tones. 

Before shading the object, analyze each tone and have it definitely placed. 


MECHANICAL 


1. Plate 20. Make a free-hand drawing of some simple 
tool, piece of iron, or any appropriate machine model which 
has no screw. 

This drawing may be drawn in perspective (which is the better way), or, 
as a Working-drawing. It must be carefully dimensioned, and all details 
shown clearly. Each pupil should have his own model to draw from, and 
no two pupils should have the same model. Squared “ plotting paper’? may 
be used upon which to make the sketch. This is often used by professional 
machine designers. The lines assist somewhat in getting the proportions 
correct and in spacing points. 


2. Plate 21. Draw with tools in pencil from sketch made 
for Plate 20 without using the model. 

It will be found that the pupil will have to refer to the model because his 
drawing will not be exact or definite enough, but this should only be allowed 
when absolutely necessary, and the correction should be made upon the sketch 
first. With each drawing made in this way the pupil improves, and realizes 
the necessity of sufficient data from which to work. 


3. Plate 22. Tracing of Plate 21 on tracing cloth in ink. 


A tracing in ink may be made from the drawing as in previous drawings, 
or, the inking may be done directly on the drawing. 
M. B. S. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


FOR APRIL WORK 


Spring Plant Drawing. 
Whitney, Book, March 1902, April 1902; Sargent, Book, May 1907; and 
Outlines, Book, March and April numbers, each year. 

Arrangement.* 
Brown, Book, May 1903; Stimson, The Gate Beautiful, pp. 291-298, etc. ; 
Raymond, Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color; Raymond, Rhythm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music; Raymond, The Genesis of Art-form ; 
Muzzey, Studies in Line, Book, December 1907. 

Adaptation. 
Bailey, Book, May 1907; Council Year-Book, Haney, The Adaptation 
of Pattern to Material, 1907; Haney, The Use of Natural Forms in Design, 
1906. 

Rosettes. * 
Stimson, The Gate Beautiful, pp. 280-287. 


Florets.* 
Miss Clough, Book, June 1906. Any type catalogue; any book on His- 
toric Ornament. Augsburg Manual III, pp. 137-147. 
Rhythm. 
Miss A. J. Warner, Book, April 1902; Daniels, Book, May 1904; Miss 
Charlotte Reed, Book, October and November 1907, The Rhythmic Ruler. 
Squared Units.* 
Miss Perry, Book, December 1903; Miss Berry, Book, June 1904. 
Stencils. * 
Mrs. Kettelle, Book, February 1902; Mrs. Sweeney, Book, June 1905; 
Ward, Book, June 1906. 
Wood-block Printing. 
Marie S. Stillman, Book, June 1907. 
Interrelation of Units.* 
Bailey, Book, March 1906, pp. 504-507; Batchelder, Principles of Design, 


pp. 53-67, etc. 
Monograms. 
Bailey and Hall, Book, February 1902; Sperry, Book, November 1906. 
*See Outlines, School Arts Book for April, May and June, each year Also Prang 
Text Books section “Design 
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N the spring umbrellas are in demand, and, from the point 
of view of the good housewife, umbrella stands are in demand. 
Mr. McKinney tells us how to make two good ones. 


UMBRELLA STAND (Square) 


In this umbrella stand, all the joints are mortise and tenon 
for the rails and butt joint for the bottom or pan board. The 
wood may be oak or chestnut finished to match the hall color 
scheme. 

CONSTRUCTION 


In this umbrella stand, all the joints are mortise and tenor for the rails 
and butt joint for the bottom or pan board. 

The wood may be oak or chestnut finished to match the hall color 
scheme. 


1. Upper rails:—3-4” x 2 1-2” x 13 1-4” with a tenon on each end 1-2” 
x 21-4” x 5-8” long. This gives a shoulder 1-8” all around. Make four. 

2. Lower rails:—3-4” x 3” x 13 1-4” with tenon on each end 1-2” x 2 3-4” 
x 5-8” long. Make four. 

3- Pan board 7-8” x 13 1-8” x 13 1-8”. Square the board and at each 
corner cut out a block 5-8” square (see detail of corner, figure 2.) That will 
leave just 12” between the notches or the length of the rails between the posts. 

4. Cut the hole for the pan—make a close fit. 

5. Posts:—Square a line around the top 1-2” from top. Bevel from 
this line to center as shown in the figure. 

6. 1” from this line lay out a mortise 1-2” x 2 1-4” x 5-8” deep. Two 
sides only for top rails. 

7. 25-8” from the bottom, lay out mortise 1-2” x 2 3-4” x 5-8” deep on 
two sides only and directly under the top mortises. 


ERECTION 


1. Assemble the joints for top and bottom rails at the same time, that 
is:—glue in the tenons for top and lower rail in one post, then place the next 
post on the free tenons (top and bottom rails). Continue for all four posts. 
Clamp the posts until the glue is hard. 

2. On the inside of the lower rails, 2” from the top, gauge a line. Fit 
the bottom board to this line. 
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Here you have your choice of three methods. 

(a) Use round-head screws boring through the rail. 

(b) Nail through the rail. 

(c) Glue and put cleats on the lower rail under the bottom board. 


UMBRELLA STAND (Circular) 


An easily constructed, circular umbrella stand consists of (1) a drip pan 
such as any of you can buy at the stores for a nominal sum. An enamel pan 
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is better than tin. It will not rust. It should be between 6 and 7 1-2 inches 
in diameter and not over 2 1-2 inches deep. 

(2) Two rings, one for top with dimensions as shown in the upper part 
of the figure, while the bottom ring has a hole cut to fit the pan. 

(3) Twelve square posts and (4) six square blocks for feet. 


ERECTION 


Lay out the top ring as shown in the figure. The outer edge both top 
and bottom may be beveled (as shown), rounded, or grooved. 

Lay off 12 equal spaces and bore for a 3-8” dowel 1-2” deep on under side. 
Follow the figure. 
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Next lay out the mark for the center hole, 7 1-2” in diameter. 

Note:—There is much less danger of splitting the ring if all these steps 
are completed before the center is cut out. 

Now the ring is 2” wide, not counting the beveled edge, (2 1-4” with 
bevel). 

The bottom ring should be constructed in a similar manner except the 
holes for the posts (3-8”) come on the top. Select the prettier grain. Cut 
the hole so your drip pan will just fit—rather close fit. 

Screw on the feet blocks, spacing them evenly—1-6” the circumference 
apart. 

Now for the posts: 

Bore a 3-8” hole 3-4” to 1” deep in both ends of the posts. In these glue 
the dowels, allowing them to extend 1-2”. 

Next glue the dowels and place them in the holes in the bottom ring. 

Note:—Before placing the posts, you must decide upon the position, 
whether the flat side or a corner is to face the outside. 

Then glue the top ring, taking care that the rings fit squarely on the posts. 
In this way, your stand will be plumb. 

Many prefer to make the rings in two sections crossing the grain in the 
two parts. That is a common method in patterns where strength is required. 

If this measure is employed, I like to screw the rings to the posts with 
2 1-2” F. H. screws. The second half of the ring will cover all screws. 

Glue and screw (from the under side) the two sections of both rings, 
finishing the edges last. 


C. E. McKINNEY, Jr. 


Newark, New Jersey 


BRS 
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DOROTHY 





N Dorothy’s wardrobe should be included a little French 
dress. This is made with a long waist and a short skirt, 
which latter is little more than a wide ruffle. 


The waist is made with a tucked front and a full back; the front, figure 1, 
measures three and one-half inches from the middle of the top a to the middle 
of the bottom b. From the highest part of the shoulder c, to the bottom d, 
it measures four and one-fourth inches. Cut the under-arm seam e to f two 
and one-half inches long and the shoulder seam seven-eighths of an inch. 

From e to e, across the front measures five and three-fourths inches; 
across the bottom f to f, in a straight line, measures seven inches. The seven 
tiny tucks, made yoke depth, are indicated by the dotted lines in figure 1. 

The back, figure 2, should be cut three and three-fourths inches from 
the middle of the top g, to the middle of the bottom h; from the shoulder i, 
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to the bottom k, four and one-eighth inches. The shoulder and under-arm 
seams are the same as those of the front. Across the back | to 1, is four and 
three-quarters inches; across the bottom in a straight line, from m to m is 
six inches. 

The sleeves, figure 3, measure three and three-eighths inches from the 
notch n to the bottom o. The seam p to r, is two inches long. Across the 
top, r to r, in a straight line, measures five and three-fourths inches; across 
the bottom, p to p in a straight line, five inches. 

The skirt is simply a rectangle two and five-eighths by eighteen inches. 
Sew the skirt up with a French seam; hem the bottom with a half-inch hem. 

Cut an opening two and one-half inches down the middle of the back of 
the waist and finish it with a narrow hem. 

The sleeve, under-arm and shoulder seams are made with French seams. 

Turn the bottom of the sleeves and the neck in about one-eighth of an 
inch and put in a gathering string. Narrow lace at the neck and in the sleeves 
adds to the appearance of the dress. 

A gathering string is run in the bottom of the waist and in the top of the 
skirt; fasten them the necessary size for your doll, sew the waist and skirt 
together and overcast the seam. The sleeves are sewed in as described in the 
October 1907 article, and overcasted. 

Dorothy’s dress is made of white batiste, with a sash of soft pink ribbon. 


MARY A. BERRY 


West Newton, Massachusetts 
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EDITORIAL 


HE Outline we are following calls for the drawing of animal, 
bird, insect, and other forms of life this month. At first 

this seems contrary to our habit of following the season; the 
birds have not returned, the butterflies are still sleeping. But 
could we study them directly if it were May? No. When they 
re-appear we want to enjoy them in the open, we do not want 
to cage them or kill them for purposes of study. Our enjoy- 
ment of them will depend largely upon our preparation for 
seeing them. 

“Anointed eyes,” the “armed eyes of experts,’’ knowing 
what they seek, see more and bring deeper pleasure to their 
masters. It is for this reason that in the blustering month of 
March, when nature begins to think again of another summer, 
we begin to prepare to enjoy with greater zest every manifesta- 
tion of resurgent life the spring will offer. 








@ Let Life be the key-note, Life that swells the bud, bursts the seed, 
shoots grass out of the earth, opens flowers; Life that trembles 
and dances in the butterfly, that gleams and swims in the fish, 
that flashes and sings in the bird; Life that throbs and plays 
in every animal, and races and works in every child. Whatever 
we study, a posed model, a mounted specimen, or even a picture 
in a book, let us think of the thing itself as being alive, and let 
us try to make it look alive. The headbands upon these two 
pages show us what we want to secure. The first is made up 
of freehand cuttings by primary children under the direction 
of Miss Grace G. Parsons, Albany, New York; the second is the 
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work of a well trained German artist, but they are equally alive. 
Of the first Miss Parsons says: 


In our second grade class we had some stories we wished to illustrate. 
Most of them were about running boys and the children had difficulty in rep- 
resenting the action. We had a lesson in watching boys running and in draw- 
ing what we saw in single straight line illustration. After this the teacher 
in charge gave scissors and paper and let the children cut freely. This was 
seat work and without direction from the teacher. These are the results, 
not very true in proportion but expressing action. 


Of the second we may say that in recording proportions 
and in rendering details it is so far ahead of the first as to be 
“out of sight”-—how true it is to nature; how effective as a sil- 
houette! But is it any more vital? Does it give the impression 
of movement, life, freedom, any more strongly than the crude 
work of the little children? It is just this vital quality which 
should pervade the work of every grade, a quality which some- 
how comes into a drawing when behind the hand that draws 
is a spirit that participates heartily in the life and thought of the 
moment, doing with its might the thing to be done. 


@. When studies from the living thing are possible, by all means 
make use of it. In the lower grades the living thing would 
better be observed and talked about, and drawn afterwards 
from memory. The presence of the live object is too much 
for children! The fascination of it overpowers the will to draw. 
In the upper grammar grades studies from the living model 
are possible, such, for example as those from the cat, page 
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626, sketches in pencil by Miss Bess B. Cleaveland, Supervisor 
of Drawing, Parkersburg, West Virginia. These too are alive. 
“Snap shots’? such as these are wonderful promoters of 
observation and skill of hand. But before such a drawing 
as that reproduced as Frontispiece is possible, snap shots 
must be supplemented with time exposures measured by 
hours. Such a drawing looks easy, “‘so simple and effective,” 
and it appears to have been made without effort; but an exam- 
ination of the apparently careless blots about the eye, or at a 
joint of the leg, will reveal an intimate knowledge of the details 
of structure and of the play of light and shade over the surfaces, 
--a knowledge obtained only through the most painstaking 
study and the most detailed delineation of the natural form. 
This drawing by Mr. H. G. Keller of the Cleveland School of 
Art, is valuable to grammar school children only as an ideal 
towards which to look,—— an ideal so inspiring that it will nerve 
them to endure the drudgery and downright hard work of learning 
to draw truthfully, as they must, before genuine “‘artistic effects” 
are possible. Let us not deceive ourselves or the children. 


THERE IS NO SHORT CUT TO “ART.” 


@ This same indefinable quality of life appears in the cuttings 
of Howard Smith, a fourth grade boy, eight years old, in the 
Emerson School, East Boston, reproduced on pages 628 and 629. 
Howard cuts from memory, of course, without previous drawing, 
and loves to cut animals best, “because he has cut them longest.’’ 
An exceptional boy, of course; but are not the drawings repro- 
duced on page 630 sufficiently alive to argue exceptional ability 
on the part of the children who made them? These drawings 
are reproduced from “‘ The Echo, a booklet written, illustrated, 
and printed by the Grade IX, Mark Hopkins School, North 
Adams, Massachusetts.’ They are original illustrations for an 
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original poem, cut on the wood by the children and printed on 
the school press. “Preparation,” the first cut, is by O’Brien 
Ashe; “Chasing Butterflies,” by Mary Gleason; “Meeting the 
Man,” by Earl Hiser; and “Buying Bread,” by Dorothy Murdock. 
The booklet contained several other illustrations, ornaments, 
and lines of type designed and cut by the children. Are not all 
children “exceptional” in one way or another, and if we do not 
nip every bud of promise, prune away every shoot, and keep 
the young things set too long in the sterile soil of a mechanical 
school system, will not “originality” burgeon, and “personality” 
bear fruit? These North Adams children are allowed to live a 
little, and are encouraged to express themselves in every whole- 
some way. The results are inspiring--not only in drawing and 
design, but in all other subjects. Next month you shall see a 
couple of poems by these children. Life, more Life; that is 
what we need in our schoolrooms. Open the doors and windows 
this spring; let the blessed sunshine in. 


@ The second installment of Miss Muzzey’s Studies in Line 
seems to me of great importance as a preparation for the spring 
nature drawing and the design which is to follow. To illustrate 
her statement that the golden rod is an example among flowers 
of the embodiment of the curve, I have had plate II made from 
a stalk of golden rod which a sweet woman gathered and pressed 
twenty years ago without any thought of its curvature. The 
curve of force controls not only the general direction of the 
main stem but of every branch and of every leaf and bract. As 
another illustration I have reproduced a drawing that I made 
that same summer, figure III, from a shoot of hellebore, per- 
haps the most striking example we have of the curve of force 
in the whole range of our Northern flora. Unless one’s eyes 
are anointed with a foreknowledge of this exquisite curve, 
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the seeing and therefore the drawing of the vigorous little spring 
growths will be defective. 

The possibilities of this curve in the realm of the arts are 
well suggested in the study that I made a few years ago from an 
Athenian vase, figure IV, where every element is controlled by 

this single line, and in the Sol- 





An Athenian — — i diers’ monument, figure V, 
4 om recently erected at Whitins- 
a . Ville, Mass., Mr. Herman A. 

one * MacNeill, sculptor. To my 

r ( mind this is one of the most 


\ beautiful soldiers’ monuments 
| . : inthe United States. It breathes 
} 3 | the very spirit of dignified 
exaltation. Notice how the 
curve controls the whole from 
the lines of the seat and the 
arms upward through the mold- 
ings of the bases, the details 
of the capitals (the spiral being 
merely the curve carried to 
its logical conclusion), to the 
antifixes of the cornice, the 
great acanthus leaves support- 
iug the sphere, and the wings 
of the eagle, even to his beak and to every one of his feathers. 
Such work as this, refined in proportion and line, with every 
detail saturated with the motive of the whole, continues the line 
of high architectural achievement and transmits those traditions 
which inspired the tomb of Ti, the monument of Lysicrates, 
Trajan’s~ column, the Colleoni memorial at Venice, and St. 
Sebald’s monument at Nuremburg. 




















Fig 4 
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@ The Calendar for the month shows morning coming over 
the sea with a fresh breeze. Draw the sky first with the side 
of the crayon, rubbing it with the thumb in a series of strokes 
radiating from the sunrise point. Rub in the clouds with an 
eraser, and touch in the lights with chalk. Use charcoal for 
the darker touches in the cliff and the mill, as the reproduction 
suggests. 


@. The long expected Bulletin of the British Committee, giving 
official information relative to the next International Congress 
has arrived. It announces as Patron, His Royal Highness The 
Prince of Wales; President, His Grace The Duke of Devonshire; 
Chairman of the British Committee, The Right Honorable Sir 
John E. Gorst. Among the Vice-Presidents are five members 
of the Royal Family, His Serene Highness The Duke of Teck, 
six British Ambassadors, and many other prominent represen- 
tatives of the British aristocracy, artists, educators, and others 
of international reputation. The British Committee requests all 
who intend to be present at the Congress to become members 
at once, by sending their names and the membership fee, $2, 
to the Local Treasurer for the United States, Mr. Cheshire L. 
Boone, Montclair, N. J. 


@ Is it worth a cent? When you have made a purchase of goods 
from any advertiser in The School Arts Book, drop a postal card 
to the publishers saying: I have today purchased of (name of firm) 
goods amounting to $ . Upon receipt of your card we 
will advance your subscription one month. This offer is good 
only for the month of March. The publishers believe The School 
Arts Book a valuable advertising medium; we want to prove it to 
prospective advertisers. See? 
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My dear Mr. Bailey: 
I thought that this little memory sketch showing one of the incidents 
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of a pose lesson would be appreciated by you, so I send it along. It was drawn ‘ 
by a sixth grade pupil in the Cary School, Chelsea. j 


Yours sincerely, 
Sadie R. Melzard, 
Supervisor of Drawing. 





GAR 








3001 s 


To the Editor of the School Arts Book, 


Mr. McKinney’s account of the two ring-toss games discovered in England, 
reminds me of some experiments I tried a few years ago. They never went 
outside my own back yard until last week I cleared my shed out and sent 
them with the monthly donation to the Salvation Army. I can therefore 
send no illustrations, but the matter is so simple, a few words of suggestion 


should suffice. 


I wanted to have something that might take the place of the flat skipping- 
stones we used to gather on the sea-shore and delight to shy through the ® 
water, rippling it three, four, five or many times more according to our 
skill in making the stone skim over the surface with regular dips. It seemed 
best to have several of different size and different weight. The largest might 
be as big as a soup or dinner plate and the smallest a tea-cup in circumference. , 
Between these extremes select two or three medium diameters. For each 
stone, cut two discs of light weight cardboard, cover each of them on one side 
with glazed colored muslin, baste the material firmly across the back. Sew 
these circles together as you might for a pocket or flat pin-cushion. Before 
finishing the top-sewing or overhanding, pour into the pocket thus formed 
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bits of broken stones. The weight and shape of the stones must not be so 
sharp or heavy as to injure the cardboard. When finished they might resemble 
an irregular round clam or scallop shell. One set can be used over several 
times by each succeeding player or a new set of a different color can be given 
to each player that he may keep his own. It is so long since I last played 
with them, I have no advice to give about the target or goal to aim them for. 
A circle on the pavement, a box, a knotted bag suspended as for basket ball, 
a set of simple ninepins. Perhaps some boy or girl could suggest something 
more closely like the waves which the original skipping stones delight in. 

Later, I decided to have some stones of much lighter weight. I made 
several circles (4” in diameter) of the corrugated strawboard such as bottles 
or books are sometimes packed in. I have found nothing of equal bulk so 
light. The strength and skill required to send these air-padded missiles toward 
a mark is considerable. 

Again, I had found that in throwing a hard ball, one naturally clutched 
it tightly and then directed the force through one’s arm. To attain a lighter 
handling of the object thrown, I covered some discs and equilateral triangles 
(about 4”) which before sewing together, I pierced with copper staples from 
the wrong side. The spines then projected through the muslin surface about 
1-4”. These shells need not be quite as heavily filled as the plain ones. Toss 
them lightly that you may save your hands. 

With a friend, in the country one summer, I contrived a straw boomerang 
about 16 inches long. Two bunches of rye straw (about an inch in diameter 
were bound firmly together by the figure of eight stitches (one inch apart). 
This formed the stiff back of a sort of letter Z but the two ends were turned 
into coils running in opposite directions. The center of the coil was open, 
and this double spiral could readily be swung out into the air and described 
many surprising flights. 

Although at the time I tried these games, I felt I had no time to call in 
other playmates for an exciting contest in game centers where home-made 
toys are called for, I am sure they can be useful. 

Lina Eppendorff. 
193 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Year-Book of the Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts. 
Volume VII. Published by the Council. 168 pp. 7x10; 
47 full page plates and 71 illustrations in the text. $3.00. 


This volume, with its indispensable Bibliography of the Manual Arts, 
from September 1906 to September 1907, by Miss Louisa Pierce and Miss Lillian 
Dearborn, is a worthy addition to the six preceding volumes of the series con- 
stituting a most valuable library of information concerning the teaching of 
drawing, design and handicraft. The contents of Volume VII is as follows: 
Constructive Work in Town Schools without Special Equipment, Mabel Brown- 
ing Soper; Centers of Interest in Handwork, Cheshire L. Boone; The Relation- 
ship between Drawing and the other Manual Arts, Charles A. Bennett; The 
Development of School Handicraft, Willis B. Anthony; The Relation of Public 
Schools to Museums of Fine Arts, Walter Sargent; Woodworking for Country 
Schools, M. W. Murray; The Adaptation of Pattern to Material, James Parton 
Haney; A Shop Problem in Design, Frank E. Mathewson; Creating Ideals 
in Furniture Design, Theodore M. Dillaway; Toy-Making as a Form of Con- 
structive Work, Albert W. Garritt; Some Phases of Bookbinding in the Elemen- 
tary Schools, Julia Cecelia Cremins; The Intermediate Grades, Amy Rachel 
Whittier; Bibliography of the Manual Arts, Lillian Dearborn, Louisa Pierce. 

This volume is unusually rich in well drawn illustrations, those by Dr. 
Haney being especially attractive. Another notable feature is the collection 
of simple toys of wood in Mr. Garritt’s article; and still another, the metal 
work reproducea by Miss Soper. The book may be obtained only through 
Mr. Edward D. Griswold, the Secretary of the Council, Hastings-on-Hudson, 
New York. 


Greek Myths and Their Art. By Charles E. Mann. 156 pp. 
5 1-2x8. 28 full-page plates, tinted half-tones. The Prang 
Educational Company. 


The plan and spirit of this volume, a supplementary reader for elementary 
schools, is praiseworthy. The preface states clearly the purpose of the book, 
the introduction gives a foretaste of the results which may be secured by its 
use, maps, index, and glossary, and unusually beautiful tinted half-tone plates 
mark the book as being the work of a practical and tasteful educator. Thirty- 
one of the most important Greek myths are simply told and the pictures which 
illustrate them are well described. Biographical notes on the artists and sculp- 
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tors whose work is reproduced in illustration add to the educational value of 
the volume. This book is somewhat of a departure from the usual lines followed 
by the Prang Educational Company and the company is to be congratulated 
upon having taken this step giving to teachers everywhere a book worth their 
reading even if they are perfectly familiar with Greek mythology. Price, 60 
cents postpaid. Special discount to schools. 


A Primer. By Catherine T. Bryce and Frank E. Spaulding, with 
illustrations by Margaret Ely Webb. Newson & Co. New 
York. 


About a year ago the first volume in the series of which this forms the 
initial number, was reviewed in The School Arts Book for the sake of its illus- 
trations. If that volume deserved a notice here, how much more does this, 
for its artistic features are throughout attributable to Miss Webb, and its use 
of color is, if possible, even more effective than in the First Reader. Every 
page and the cover itself will assist in the training of taste and in the teaching 
of all that the best supervisors of drawing hold dear. 

A Second Reader by the same authors and publishers has also appeared. 
This contains occasional illustrations by J. Carter Beard, Noble Ives, and a 
certain Von G., but most of them are by Miss Webb. While the book lacks 
the perfect consistency in illustration which the Primer presents, it is full of 
good drawing and effective design. A note on the back of the title page states 
that both authors and publishers desire to acknowledge their obligation to 
Mr. Nathaniel L. Berry, Supervisor of Drawing in the public schools of Newton, 
Mass., for valuable assistance in planning and arranging the illustrations. 


The Study of Trees in our Primary Schools. By Clarence Moores 
Weed, under the direction of Prof. Frank William Rane, 
Massachusetts State Forester. 50 pp. 10x13. Illustrated. 
Published by the State of Massachusetts. 


This volume, together with an attractive handbook entitled “The Com- 
mercial Forest Trees of Massachusetts; how you may know them,” marks a 
departure in publications by the state. Both volumes are printed in two 
colors throughout, are full of useful illustrations, and present the subject matter 
from an educational standpoint. A letter to the State Forester, if accompanied 
with stamp, would undoubtedly bring information as to how these valuable 
documents can be secured by earnest teachers outside the state. 
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Another document which every teacher interested in the subject should 
have, is “The Waning Hard Wood Supply and the Appalachian Forests” by 
William L. Hall, published by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Forest Service, Circular 116. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS* 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHINGS. With critical and biographical introduction 
by A. N. Hind. Sixty-one full-page reproductions of the most remarkable 
works of the Dutch master, with a chronological list of his etchings and 
a short biography. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


HERALDRY AS AN ART. By G. E. Eve. Presents the essential principles 
of heraldic art, its development and practice chiefly in England, with 
over three hundred illustrations to emphasize the text. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $5 net. 


A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. By Ernest H. Short. Traces the evolu- 
tion of the art of sculpture from its early beginnings in fourth century 
Greece to modern times. There are many reproductions of famous 
statues and reliefs. E.P. Dutton & Co. $3 net. 


ENAMELING. By Louis F. Day. For artists, craftsmen, and students is 
intended this well-illustrated study of the development and practice of 
the art of enameling. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3 net. 


MASTERPIECES IN COLOR. New volumes: Rembrandt, by Josef Israels; 
Fra Angelico, by James Mason; Lord Leighton, by A. Lys Baldry; Raphael, 
by Paul G. Konody. This series is prepared under the general editorship 
of J. Leman Hare. Each volume contains eight full-page colored illus- 
trations, representative of the leading works of its subject. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. Per volume, 65 cents net. 


STAINED GLASS TOURS IN FRANCE. By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. This 
volume is profusely illustrated with half-tones showing the best examples 
of XIIIth, XIVth, XVth, and XVIth century stained glass in France, 
supplemented by itineraries and maps of practical tours to the cathedrals 
and towns containing the best stained glass. John Lane Company. 
$1.50 net. 


*Chiefly from “‘The Latest Books” a Monthly List published by The Old Corner 
Bookstore, Boston, Mass. 
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THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES 


The Century for February offers two articles of unusual interest to teach- 
ers of art. The first is “‘ Progress in Photography ”’, by Charles H. Caffin, with 
illustrations from the work of Eduard J. Steichen. This article re-enforces a 
statement made by Mr. Matthew Webb, of the Crystal Palace School of Art, 
London, that presently we shall come to see that the photographer is rapidly 
taking the place occupied by the merely photographic painter, and that the 
work of the painter begins where the work of the photographerends. The 
second article of importance is “‘ The Spell of Egypt’ the first of a series of 
papers widely advertised by the Century Company, by Robert Hichens, the 
author of that book of word pictures, “‘ The Garden of Allah ”’ with illustra- 
tions “from nature” by Jules Guerin. These illustrations are among the 
most daring yet reproduced by a magazine. There are four of them, of which 
the Sphinx is given the place of honor as frontispiece. The Pyramid of Sak- 
kara is an admirable rendering of a most alluring subject; but the other two 
plates are notable for their daring composition. In “ The Pyramids of Gizeh” 
the full moon in the west just before sunrise, a lurid orange disc, invisible in 
the sky but visible in tremulous reflection in the Nile, falls in such a place that 
it forms the glory about the head of the Madonna and Child during their flight 
into Egypt. Something of the mysticism and defiant freedom which pervades 
“ The Garden of Allah ” has found its way into this drawing and its companion 
piece, ‘‘ The Great Hall of Abydos,” where the rising sun rather than the setting 
moon is the astonishing feature. In studying this plate, one cannot but wish 
for the original. As fine as the print is, the original must have been immeas- 
urably superior. The artist takes the observer into the dim vast ruin from 
which the light is excluded except that which comes through a rectangular 
opening above the darkened door at the end of the hall. Through this open- 
ing the swirling fire of an Egyptian sunrise dazzles the eye. ‘Something ‘of 
the spell of Egypt does indeed emanate from these extraordinary pictures. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for February is a most attractive number, 
more than ordinarily rich in suggestion for the teacher of the manual 
arts, and replete with illustrations affording keen pleasure to the lover of 
beauty. Prominent among these are the reproductions of the paintings 
of Johannes Bosboom whose spacious interiors recall the best work of 
the Venetians, and the etchings by F. V. Burridge which have a marked 
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personality and charming character most refreshing to behold. The 
most valuable single article to American teachers is that by Dr. Talcott 
Williams on the life and work of Augustus St. Gaudens with fourteen 
illustrations including two of his designs for United States coins. Teachers 
of handicraft will be especially interested in the richly illustrated reviews 
under the heads of Studio Talk, Metal Work in Boston, and The Exhibit 
of the National Society of Craftsmen. 


MASTERS IN ART for October 1907 presents the work of Jules Breton. 


This number will be welcomed in every school where the Song of the 
Lark has been familiar to the children. The November number sets 
forth the art of Rousseau, the reputed leader of the Barbizon school. The 
plates have evidently been selected with an eye to setting forth more 
adequately than ever before the range of Rousseau’s power as a land- 
scapist. The heavy brilliance of his manner is well preserved in the care- 
fully printed half-tones. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING MAGAZINE for February contains an illustrated 


statement of the work at Hampton Institute in relation to the trades, by 
John H. Jenks. Mr. Morrison contributes his third paper on the organi- 
zation of manual training in the high school; Mr. Richards his second 
paper on a college course in constructive design; and Mr. Boone his second 
paper on a course of study in manual training. The initial article in this 
number is an excerpt from an address by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey before 
the University Convocation of the State of New York, at Albany last October, 
entitled The Influence of Graphic Art in the Teaching of Men and Women. 
Mr. Edwin L. Taylor writes on the place of manual training in the elemen- 
tary schools. 


THE PRINTING ART for February contains articles of unusual value to 





teachers of drawing and design. The Value of Illustrations, by Charles 
H. Caffin; Modern Hand-Lettered Books, by Frederick Fairfield Sherman, 
with several admirable illustrations, Mouldings and Frets as Motives for 
Typographical Design; with generous illustrations, by Frank A. Bourne. 
Fortunately Mr. Bourne usually interprets the architectural mouldings 
into flat forms appropriate to the printed page. 
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I WILL TRY TO MAKE | / 1S Piece of WORK MY BEST 
JANUARY CONTEST 


First Prize, Book, School Arts Kit, and Badge with gold decoration. 
*Daniel G. Fox, VII, Phillips School, Boston, Mass. 





Second Prize, Pyropen Outfit, Badge with silver decoration. 


Helen Daniels, VII, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Charles C. Goodwin, VIII, 812 Congress St., Portland, Me. 

Rhea Larrabee, VIII, Susquehanna, Pa. 

Elfrieda Linville, III, Training School, State Normal, Maryville, Mo. 
Marion Parsons, IV, Mt. Tom School, Easthampton, Mass. 


Third Prize, Box American Crayon Company’s “Crayograph,” 
and Badge. 


Allen Henderson Bates, 224 Union St., S. Weymouth, Mass. 

C. B., Westfield, Mass. 

Samuel Chapman, VII, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Marjorie Eastlake, VI, Swarthmore, Pa. 

John Howes, IV, 10 Spring St., Augusta, Me. 

Gertrude Legge, VIII, Thomas Gardner School, Allston, Mass. 
Cora Loomis, IV, Painesville, Ohio. 

Loretta Marchand, III, 144 Cumberland St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Clifford A. Reid, VIII, 200 Summer St., So. Portland, Me. 
Louise Welles, VIII, Swarthmore, Pa. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


Ethel R. Apt, 153 Summer St., So. Portland, Me. 

*Malcolm Blackwell, IV, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Barbara Bon, VI, Central School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Mildred Bouvran, IV, 205 Porter St., Wausau, Wis. 

Bertha Pauline Brotherson, VIII, Rogers School, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Olga Carlson, III, 124 Sixth Ave. S., Wausau, Wis. 

Susan D. Chandler, V, Point School, Duxbury, Mass. 

Margaret Collins, VIII, Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Martin Coyne, VIII, 2 Stevens Place, Portland, Me. 


*A winner of honors in some previous contest 
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*Chauncey Crawford, IV, 10 Amherst St., Augusta, Me. 

Eva Dashner, III, 1834 Dunlap Ave., Menominee, Mich. 

Louis Delorme, III, 62 Maple St., Lewiston, Me. 

Ruth DuTremblay, III, Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Hedwish Eagert, III, Painesville, Ohio. 

Harry Elliott, IV, 8 Howard St., E. Braintree, Mass. 

Gladys Finch, III, 29 Central St., S. Braintree, Mass. 

Louise Fisher, VII, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Lothrop Gifford, I, 88 Spring St., Fairhaven, Mass. 

Margueritte Griswold, IX,— 
Delpla Harper, VI, Blaine’s Lane, Stockton, Cal. 

Barbara Holmes, VIII, 211 Lexington St., Waverley, Mass. 
Selma Hoppe, III, 319 Third Ave. N., Wausau, Wis. 

Thomas Howard, VII, Lock Box 53, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

August Jaruskiewicz, IV, Mt. Tom School, Easthampton, Mass. 
Louise Johnson, VIII, Summer St. School, So. Portland, Me. 
*Clarence Kimball, III, 77 Capitol St., Augusta, Me. 

Joseph Konkoski, III, Easthampton, Mass. 

Bertha Ladwig, I, 1316 Fifth St., Wausau, Wis. 

Sarah J. Love, IV, 271 Elm St., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Alice S. Lukens, X, Eden, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Ethel E. Nelson, III, Chestnut St. School, Westerly, R. I. 

Earle H. Nutting, Il, Townsend St. School, Pepperell, Mass. 
Alfred Nyburg, II, 1518 Carpenter St., Menominee, Mich. 

Frank O’Neil, V, Haydenville, Mass. 

Howard Palmer, I, No. 1 School, Hampden, Mass. 

Margaret Robitoy, II, Rogers Annex School, Fairhaven, Mass. 
Wayne Rogers, V, Center School, Provincetown, Mass. 

*Leo Roode, II, Avondale School, Westerly, R. I. 

Frank Rose, IV, 1910 Hamilton St., W. Manitowoc, Wis. 
Walter Rudolph, VI, W. Manitowoc, Wis. 

Albert Shackley, III, Elm St. School, So. Portland, Me. 

Carl Shattuck, V, Easthampton, Mass. 

Marguerite Sprague, VIII, Thomas Gardner School, Allston, Mass. 
*William Studley, III, 475 Washington St., Fairhaven, Mass. 
Eva Taylor, I, Painesville, Ohio. 

Anna Marie Thill, I, Hawthorne Building, Great Falls, Montana. 





*A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Benjamin Tribault, III, 429 Beach St., Fall River, Mass. 


May Voigt, V, Easthampton, Mass. 


Karl Wegner, III, 206 Forest St., Wausau, Wis. 

Joseph Westenberger, V, 73 Warring Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Helen A. Wiesner, VII, 110 Horton St., Lewiston, Me. 
Walter Williamson, IV, 31 Babcock St., Middletown, Conn. 
Harvey Woodward, II, 1123 Eighth Ave. S., Wausau, Wis. 


Honorable Mention. 


Florence Adams, E. Braintree 
Augusta Allaire, E. Pepperell 
Fred Allen, W. Manitowoc 
Leon W. Babcock, Lewiston 
Milton Bangs, Augusta 

Edith Berquist, Middletown 
Francis Bertholf, Stockton 
Elinor Bye, Swarthmore 
*Theron I. Cain, S. Braintree 
Jennie Carolina Catto, Westerly 
E. P. Chapell, Guilford 

David Cooney, Easthampton 
Evangeline Cummings, Painesville 
Helena Day, Swarthmore 
Armand Dietrich, Woonsocket 
Ethelyn Doble, S. Weymouth 
Clara Drake, Augusta 

Della Dueno, W. Manitowoc 
James Duffey, So. Portland 
Ralph C. Dunn, Mattapoisett 
Ina Dahlman, Menominee 
Elizabeth F. Ellis, Fairhaven 
Matilda Ellis, Provincetown 
Charlie Fara, Wausau 

Crawford E. F. Fortescue, Duxbury 
Leslie Francis, Woonsocket 
*Alice Ganong, Allston 





Muriel Garvin, Augusta 

Henry B. Gawood, Swarthmore 
Rozilda Godbout, Lewiston 
*Louis Hammett, Portland 
Elton F. Hammond, E. Mattapoisett 
William Healy, Haydenville 
Frank Helwig, Great Falls 
*Lawrence A. Jepson, W. Bridgewater 
Cecil Jones, Augusta 

Rosanna King, Fairhaven 
George Koeller, Wausau 

Ida Lacourse, Woonsocket 
Gertrude Lee, Painesville 
Warren D. Liley, S. Weymouth 
Anna Linington, Langhorne 
Milio Magnano, Middletown 
Wilbert Menebroeker, Wausau 
Minnie Mielke, Easthampton 
*Fred S. Moore, Waverley 
Constance Morrison, Brighton 
Lilly Nielsen, Waverley 

Nellie Olsen, Menominee 
*William Owens, Westerly 
Frank Panciah, Great Falls 
*Antonio Panciera, Westerly 
Alice Patterson, Swarthmore 
*Walter G. Phelps, Fitchburg 


*A4 winner: of honors in some previous contest 
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Jay Phillips, W. Manitowoc Marguerite Stackhouse, Langhorne 
Helen Quinlan, Augusta Robert Stoll, Maryville 
William T. Redmond, Duxbury Melvin F. Talbot, Portland 
*Blanche Rich, Fall River Carl Towne, Fairhaven 

*Fred Richter, Hampden Herbert Treu, Wausau 

H. S., Westfield Perley Turner, Augusta 
Raymond Shadeburg, W. Manitowoc Frank Urrico, Woonsocket 
*Everil Simmons, Westerly Marian Welch, Pepperell 
*Hattie Small, Augusta Letta Woodward, Susquehanna 
Cecil Smith, Maryville Bessie M. Worth, So. Portland 
*Leslie Spofford, Easthampton Geraldine Wright, Painesville 
Edward W. Sprague, Portland Raymond Zajotti, Fall River 


*Margaret Zoudlick, Easthampton 


SPECIAL PRIZES 
The Badge. 
Josephine Lee Atwood, IX, Provincetown, Mass. 
Ida Campbell, IX, Provincetown, Mass. 
Paul W. Dudley, Guilford, Conn. 
Agnes Glynn, III, 73 S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
George W. Lukens, VII, Langhorne, Pa. 
Louise Thibault, IX, Dominican Academy, Fall River, Mass. 
Ralph Webster, VIII, Carthage, N. Y. 


The most satisfactory feature of the drawings submitted in the January 
contest was the individual working out of the suggestion for booklets bearing 
upon various phases of drawing. More of these are sure to appear later. The 
first fruits are most promising. 

Another commendable feature was the pencil drawing. The relative 
number of thoughtful studies in line was much larger than last year. The 
drawings in values were much better on the average than any previously sub- 
mitted, and the primary drawing from Christmas presents was very successful. 


Among the many letters commending the contests and acknowledging 
the receipt of the prizes, the following is noteworthy as a bit of sincere juvenile 
English. 

My dear Mr. Bailey: Provincetown, Mass., January 14, 1908. 

I received your badge and was very much pleased with it. I got the badge 
Friday noon and brought it to school to show Miss Brooks. She said, “It is 
very pretty.”’ I must try to do better when we have our drawing lessons. Miss 
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Brooks showed the badge to the scholars and asked them if it was not worth 


| working hard for. The scholars all looked and said, ‘“‘Yes’m.’’ I shall always 
. wear it to show that I belong to the School Arts Club. 
I call drawing one of my best lessons because it is very interesting and it 
makes us feel happy. I will close now. 
Thanking you for the badge, Agnes Silva. 


Please remember the regulations: 

Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award, must place on the face of every sheet submitted thereafter 
a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award received, 
and the year it was received as follows: 


SSS E.E 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Mention 
in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, there- 
after he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his next drawing submitted. 
If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing, he sends 
in he must put a 4 and the date, and so on. If he should receive a Mention 
after having won a Second Prize, he will still write 2 and the date on his later 
drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 

(2 Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award was made, but 
no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 
(8 The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 

(> Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back 
of each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 

" (4 If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 
= A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse!” A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,—-well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 
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UR READERS are most cordially referred to the 

firms whose announcements appear in THE SCHOOL 

Arts Book. It is possible to gain a vast amount 
of practical knowledge from a careful reading of every 
advertisement, and we are sure that teachers who overlook 
the advertising pages miss a great opportunity. Among the 
advertisements which appear in THE ScHoot Arts Book 
will be found excellent material very helpful to teachers. 
The reputation of those who have goods to offer is beyond 
question. The publishers desire to be of mutual help to 
advertiser and reader—we are always glad to bring them 
together, and will cheerfully answer all questions within 


our power, 








+The recent Industrial Education Congress at Chicago was notable in 
its enthusiasm and its highly suggestive exhibits. The new movement has 
struck its roots deeply and firmly into the industrial life of the time and will 
eventually bear rich fruit. ‘a ua 


HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART ie 
Miss Tottle oe 4 
the time u take up on the other teacher she had better learn the children their 
alphabet, for all u learn them does not amount to a darn, & it is money to be 
brought to school every few days is it for your own special benfit, there are 
other people that are dissatisfied with the way teacher act now a days Beulah 
cannot paint any more u distinkly understand it what she has I see it does 
not suit you, don’t you dare to tell her, she has got to either the teacher she 
has now is not lady enough to help her find it after it was stolen from her when 
she was sick it was a drawing pencil. Mrs. McG———_— 





PHONICS. 


Teacher: R-a-t. What is the last sound you hear in rat? 


Small girl: A squeal. 








Please mention The School Arts Book when writing to advertisers. xvii 




















